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Our Reduced Size 


Tue reduced size of this issue of LIBERTY is 
due to war conditions, Our readers know of the 
Government’s having cut paper allowances to all 
publishers. This reduction is based on the total 
weight of paper used rather than on the number of 


pages. 

We have tried printing on lighter paper. But 
owing to the marked increase in the circulation of 
LIBERTY in 1943 over any previous year, we cannot 
meet the Government’s reasonable request by simply 
changing the weight of paper used. We have had to 
bring this issue down to sixteen pages. 

We are not complaining. This seems a small sacri- 
fice in view of all the blessings that we in America 
enjoy compared with other warring nations. Being 
only a quarterly, LIBERTY feels the sacrifice more 
than if frequent issues enabled us to take up the 
slack a little better. 

But we repeat, we are glad to join with others in 
doing our bit to help in our nation’s time of need. 
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Guardians of Liberty 


by the HONORABLE FRED L. CRAWFORD | 


Member of Congress from Michigan 


WY ux the founders of the Union established 
this Government they made no provision for taking 
the Ship of State into dry dock for periodic exami- 
nation in order that its structure might be kept 
strong. They relied on the “eternal vigilance” of 
the people to keep the bar- 
nacles away from the rud- 
der and out of the propel- 
ling mechanism. They in- 
tended that our ship should 
sail on through calm and 
storm under the ever- 
watchful eye of “We, the 
People.” 

It was not possible to 


buy liberty on the install- 


ment plan. Could each 
generation have made a 
payment to the price of 
liberty and fully realized 
what they were paying on, 
down through the years, 
we might have little need 
today for concern about its 
security. But the supreme 
price paid in 1776 has 
given Americans a contin- 
uing lease on this coveted 
possession, much sought 
after by the conquered peo- 
ples of other parts of the 
world today. 

The lease has extended 
so long, however, that each 
new generation takes it for 
granted and seldom ponders the possibility of los- 
ing it. 

John Philpot Curran’s immortal “eternal vigi- 
lance” statement has been all too briefly quoted. 
More fully he said: “It is the common fate of the 
indolent to see their rights become a prey to the 
active. The condition upon which God hath given 
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The Founders of Our Republic Relied on the “Eternal Vigi- 
lance” of the People to Keep the Ship of State Sailing 
Smoothly Through the Oft-Troubled Waters of World Politics. 
Through Calm and Storm, Our Watchfulness Today Is No Less 
Needed if We Are to Preserve the Liberties So Dearly Won 


liberty to man is eternal vigilance; which condition 
if he break, servitude is at once the consequence of 
his crime and the punishment of his guilt.” 
Far too many Americans ar« indolent today, while 
those not too sympathetic with our freedoms are 
active. 


Through the decades 
small groups have shoul- 
dered the responsibility of 
that eternal vigilance and 
are unsung heroes deserv- 
ing of a place alongside 
Patrick Henry, who was 
willing to choose death 
rather than the loss of his 
liberty. 

Even those who helped 
establish this great nation 
of free men were fearful 
lest self-seeking, subversive 
elements undermine the 
American principles of lib- 
erty. As early as 1794 
Patrick Henry, James 
Madison, James Monroe, 
and other notable leaders 
of their day formed a Vir- 
ginia society known as “A 
Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Liberty.” 

The incorporating docu- 
ment of the society, now in 
the possession of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 
sets forth the following 
laudable principles and aims of the society: 

“We, the undersigned, having associated for the 
purpose of preserving and handing down to posterity 
those pure sacred principles of liberty which have 
been derived to us from the happy event of the late 
glorious Revolution, and being convinced that the 
surest mode to secure republican systems of govern- 
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The Experiences and Hardships of the Brave Little Army Under 

Washington at Valley Forge Illustrate the Supreme Price Paid by 

the Patricts of the American Revolution for the Liberties We 
Enjoy Today 


ment from lapsing into tyranny is by giving free 
and frequent information to the mass of people, both 
of the nature of them and of the measures-which may 
be adopted by their several component parts, have 
determined, and do hereby most solemnly pledge our- 
selves to each other by every holy tie and obligation 
which free men ought to hold inestimably dear, that 
everyone in his respective station will keep a watch- 
ful eye over the great fundamental rights of the 
- people. 

“That we will, without reserve, communicate our 
thoughts to each other and to the people on every 
subject which may either tend to amend our govern- 
ment, or to preserve it from the innovation of am- 
bition and the designs of faction. 

“To accomplish this desirable object we do agree 
to commit to paper our sentiments in plain and in- 
telligible language on every subject which concerns 
the general weal, and transmit the same to the Hon- 
orable John Blair, Esq., whom we hereby constitute 
president of the said society, with powers to congre- 
gate the members thereof, either at Richmond or 
Williamsburg, whenever he may suppose that he has 
a sufficient quantity of materials collected for pub- 
lication. It is further agreed that it shall be a rule 
of the said society that no publication shall be made 
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till after mature deliberation in the convocation it 
shall have been so determined by at least two thirds 
of the present members.” 

Following the signatures, the document concludes: 

“Resolved, That the following declaration be added 
to the paper originally signed by the members, viz. : 

“The society being persuaded, that the liberty of 
a people is most secure when the extent of their 
rights, and the measures of government concerning 
them are known, do declare that the purpose of this 
institution is to communicate by fit publication such 
facts and sentiments as tend to unfold and explain 
the one or the other.” 

Future of freedom in America today depends upon 
the willingness of our citizens to become informed 
and the willingness of the government to keep them 
truthfully informed. Jefferson said, “Whenever the 
people are well informed, they can be trusted with 
their own government.” 

. Americans must shoulder the responsibility re- 
ferred to by Grover Cleveland when he said: “It is 
our duty as patriotic citizens always to inquire how 
the bond of the government made with the people is 
being kept and preserved.” Likewise government 
should not through manipulation or subterfuge of 
any type attempt to prevent such inquiry on the part 
of the citizens. William Henry Harrison cited gov- 
ernment’s duty in this respect when he commented, 
“A decent and manly examination of the acts of gov- 
ernment should be not only tolerated but encouraged.” 

Too many people enjoying the protection of our 
flag and our Constitution are complacent and feel 
that there is a truth in the old proverb, “What you 
don’t know won’t hurt you.” That is positively not 
true in a democracy. As one of the nation’s promi- 
nent editors has said, “What you don’t know will 
destroy you.” 

While millions quake under the bloody lash of 
despots in other. parts of the world today, the hour 
has arrived for Americans to awake from their com- 
placency and meet the challenge handed to them in 
their inheritance of freedom. 

A new era and a new war have come hand in hand 
to a nation in which millions of citizens are afflicted 
with an indolent attitude toward any possible danger 
to the guaranties of freedom under the Constitution. 

It is perhaps with a shudder of fear that they even 
pass a comment upon the present-day wartime man- 
agement of the Federal Government. Yet Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “We do not lose our 


-right to condemn either measures or men because the 


country is at war.” And War President Wilson 
said, “We do not need less criticism in time of war, 
but more. It is hoped that criticism will be construc- 
tive, but better unfair attack than autocratic repres- 
sion. Honesty and competency require no shield of 
secrecy.” And during World War I, in the United 
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States Supreme Court case of Abrams v. United 
States one of the justices said, “But as against dan- 
gers peculiar to war, as against others, the principle 
of the right of free speech is always the same. It 
is only.the present danger of immediate evil or an 
intent to print it about that warrants Congress in 
setting a limit to the expression of opinion where 
private rights are not concerned. Congress certainly 
cannot forbid all effort to change the mind of the 
country.” 

Vigilance today, if original concepts of freedom 
are to be preserved, must be maintained by our citi- 
zens along two fronts of a vastly enlarged govern- 
ment. Today laws not only come from the halls of 
Congress and chambers of the legislatures, but they 
come in the form of rules, regulations, and orders 
issued by a multitude of boards, bureaus, and de- 
partments. Perhaps Congress has been all too len- 
ient in delegation of powers in the name of emer- 
gency. If so, the people cannot be too vigilant in 
seeing that their constitutional freedoms are upheld. 

It was the First Amendment to the Constitution 
and the first article of the Bill of Rights which said, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

Yet despite this constitutional enactment, there 
are those in the Government today who have desired 
to do by bureaucratic edict what Congress could not 
do under the Constitution. Certain philosophies 
have been advanced on the control of the press. Cer- 
tain unusual steps at censorship have been taken, 
and another more menacing regulation of the press 
appears in the form of governmental control of the 
distribution of newsprint. Likewise, through the 
rationing of gasoline the activities of ministers of 
any or all religious denominations can be controlled 
by the will of a board representing the Government. 
As an example, Congress provided for special draft 
registration of those persons who were serious in 
their belief that it was against the will of their 
Maker to take the life of another. The law classed 
them as conscientious objectors and made it legal for 
them so to declare themselves. Yet a ration board 
took it upon itself to punish a licensed minister for 
taking advantage of this legal enactment of Congress 
by denying him recapped tires for his automobile 
because he had been so registered. Any board rep- 
resenting the Government which will act thusly, will 
also deprive families of food because the father or 
the mother has a belief, political or religious, con- 
trary to that of the ruling board. 

Constant watchfulness is also essential in the leg- 
islative halls. All too frequently an innocent-ap- 
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pearing sentence finds its way into bills before Con- 
gress, which might rob certain groups or classes of 
people of rights guaranteed by the Constitution. This 
has frequently occurred in the halls of Congress 
where one or two lines of an otherwise satisfactory 
bill would curtail religious freedom for one group © 
or require a religious test of another. 

The great need for individual vigilance and alert- 
ness on the part of the citizen and the importance 
of his being informed, is magnified when one consid- 
ers that more than 10,000 bills were introduced in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress, over 11,000 in the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, and nearly 8,000 in the last, 
which was the Seventy-seventh Congress. In the 
last ten years 534 proposals have been advanced in 
Congress providing for amendments to our Constitu- 
tion. Very few of them have seen the light of day, 
and not more than one or two have been discussed 
for the enlightenment of the citizens. Few citizens 
have taken the time to inquire concerning the pur- 
pose of any one of these bills to change the Constitu- 
tion. It is necessary to scrutinize carefully each pro- 
posal as it comes to light to ascertain first whether it 
violates the principles of the foremost and original 
Four Freedoms—Freedom of Worship, Freedom of 
the Press, Freedom of Speech, Freedom to Petition 
the Government—and secondly whether it violates 
other parts of the Constitution itself, because the 
future of our Government hangs upon a recognition 
and maintenance of individual rights as expressed 
in the fundamental law of the land. 

President Coolidge said, “We need not concern 
ourselves much about rights of property if we faith- 
fully observe the rights of persons. Under our in- 
stitutions their rights are supreme.” 

Since each individual in America possesses these 
latter rights, he should cherish them and be willing 
to protect and preserve them. And the price is eter- 
nal vigilance. 





S. M. HARLAN 


THE INSCRIPTION ON JEFFERSON’S TOMB 
“Here Was Buried Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Declaration 


of American Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, and Father of the University of Virginia” 
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I. is a proud thing for a nation to have lib- 
erty. It is a proud thing for Americans to have a 
Liberty Bell ensconced in an Independence Hall, in 
which was enacted so much that gave us liberty. 

On the rim of the American Liberty Bell is a text 
of Scripture, taken from the book of Leviticus. It 
reads, “Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” The Hebrew people 
had left the enslavement of Egypt. They had es- 
caped a cruel bondage. They had come into a diff- 
cult wilderness, on their way to a happier land. 
They were to be a free people. Lest some of them 
should fall into economic straits and become subject 
to their more fortunate fellows, in a bondage too like 
that of Egypt, Moses proclaimed a law. Every fifty 
years, the law said, all Hebrews should go free: “Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.” Thus was established in the He- 
brew brotherhood the principle of personal freedom. 
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After a Perilous Journey Across a Stormy Ocean, This Little Band of Patriots Stop to Offer Grateful Thanks 
for Their Safe Arrival in a New World Haven 


The American Heritage 


by FRANK HERMAN YOST, Ph.D. 


It was a new social principle. But because it had 
its basis in the sonship of men to God, it embodied 
a religious principle. It was not recognized in the 
world in which the Hebrew people achieved state- 
hood. In the nations round about many gods were 
worshiped. There was among these pagan peoples 
a freedom of variety in religion. But to worship 
was a social necessity, and to worship contrary to 
established religious custom meant to suffer social 
disapproval and civil chastisement. Liberty for its 
own sake was not recognized. Egyptians and Assyri- 
ans were harsh toward cult practices strange to them. 
The king of the Babylonians cast into a furnace of 
deadly heat the Hebrews who would not worship a 
golden image. The Persians threw into a den of 
lions a godly statesman who presented his petitions 
to Jehovah instead of to the king. The Greeks were 
merciless in their treatment of the Jews who refused 
to trespass their tribal laws and adopt the cult prac- 
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tices of the Greeks. The Romans, seemingly tolerant 
of foreign religions, insisted that Roma, the genius 
of their eternal city, and the emperor as the head 
of the Roman state, be worshiped. They expelled 
what cults they considered socially dangerous, but 
only Christianity was bitterly persecuted because it 
was deemed inimical to the spirit of the Roman state 
and society. There was in the ancient world no true 
concept of liberty. 

The Christians in the early Roman Empire were 
sent into exile and put to torture at the caprice of a 
Nero and a Domitian. Under a later policy of the 
emperors they were brought like common criminals 
before the magistrates and if they were proved Chris- 
tians and refused to offer incense to the gods, they 
were put to death. Because Christians continued to 
increase, the emperor Decius set out in 250 a. p. to 
exterminate them in a persecution which, fortu- 
nately for the church, was short lived. Then Dio- 
cletian was persuaded that he must choose between 
the survival of ancient Rome and the dominance of 
the Christian cult. For ten years the sacred Chris- 
tian books and buildings were destroyed in many 
parts of the Empire, and many a bishop of the church 
was maimed for life. 

But this ten-year persecution ended in the year 
313. Liberty was proclaimed. It was a liberty 
granted by the emperor Constantine to the citizens 
of the empire to worship each his god. In this edict, 
be it noted, Christianity was expressly named. 

How happy all people, had there from then on 
been allowed to men full freedom of worship. How 
happy history, had there been established at that 
early date true religious liberty. But Constantine 
contravened his own edict of freedom. He made 
himself civil head of the Christian church, which he 
presently joined. He honored the church with gifts. 
He called its councils and compelled its decisions. 
He made the church a department of the state. He 
initiated a series of Roman laws which not only made 
Christianity a concern of the state but specified also 
to what kind of Christianity the government would 
give recognition. In them was named the Christian 
orthodoxy which the state honored and the sects of 
Christianity which the state proscribed. 

Thus liberty found no living birth under Constan- 
tine. It was stillborn. Succeeding emperors did 
not give it life. Some Christians protested the tres- 
pass of freedom, but such voices were few. Christian 
sectaries perished as persecuted heretics. Church 
and state walked down the avenues of the medieval 
centuries hand in hand. Persecution was a usual 
thing under episcopal inquisition, and after the 
twelfth century, under the papal inquisition, it be- 
came an art, nay, a science. The opportunity of 
worship was not a right to be insisted upon but only 
a privilege to be hoped for. 
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Then came the Reformation. A demand for the 
reform and decentralization of religion joined with 
growing nationalism to split and divide Christianity. 
Germany and Scandinavia became Lutheran, Swit- 
zerland Reformed, England Anglican, and Scotland 
Presbyterian. Southern Europe with southern Ger- 
many remained Catholic. France avoided a change 
of religion only through the vigilance of her rulers. 
Protestants suffered in Catholic lands, where they 
failed to gain state recognition, and Catholics and 
dissident varieties of Protestants suffered in Protes- 
tant lands. 

Luther and Calvin talked of the separation of 
church and state, for they knew history and were 
aware of what the union of religion with politics had 
cost humanity. But they had at hand no precedent 
to guide them in setting religion and the state free 
each of the other. Their talk of a free church in a 
free state remained only a lip service. Civil au- 
thority determined for each country what its reli- 
gion should be, and the phrase cuius regio eius religio 
(whose the rule, his the religion) became a legal for- 
mula. France persecuted the Huguenots and they 
fled to enrich the economic and spiritual life of Ger- 
many, Holland, and England. Calvinists and Zwing- 
lians persecuted the Anabaptists in Switzerland. 
German Catholics persecuted Protestants, and Ger- 
‘man Lutherans turned upon Catholies and Calvinists 
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On the Rim of the Liberty Bell in Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
Is This Text of Scripture, ““Proclaim Liberty Throughout All the Land 


Unto All the Inhabitants Thereof” 
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To This New World With Its Promise of Freedom Came the Dis- 
tressed 


and Persecuted From Many Lands. Homes Were Built and 
Commerce Established. America Was in the Making 


and Anabaptists. Protestant Hollanders, after shed- 
ding their blood for a dear-bought freedom, made un- 
comfortable the dissident elements among them. The 


Scotch laid the Catholics under civil disabilities.. 


The English turned upon Catholics or Episcopalians, 
according to the demands of the religion of changing 
sovereigns, and under Queen Elizabeth and the Stu- 
arts harried out of their native land the Puritans 
and Congregationalists and Baptists. 

Where might these persecuted peoples find escape ? 
“The earth opened her mouth.” Rev. 12:16. In 
1607 England built a permanent colony in the New 
World, at Jamestown, Virginia. Colonization in 
America continued throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury. To this New World, with its promise of op- 
portunity and its hope of freedom, came the econom- 
ically distressed and the religiously persecuted. The 
English Episcopalians in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, the Catholics in Maryland, the Dutch 
in New York, and the Swedes in Delaware did not 
come primarily for religious reasons, but they 
brought and established here their native Anglican- 
ism and Catholicism and their Reformed and Lu- 
theran faiths. But the Pilgrims in 1620 and the 
Puritans from 1628 on came to find freedom to wor- 
ship God as they wished. They left home and kin- 
dred, comforts and privileges, often the chance of a 
rich inheritance, and sailed to New England, a land 
to them so strange and so inhospitable, to gain free- 
dom to worship God as their conscience required. 
Puritans came too to Maryland, where the tolerant 
Calverts, turned Catholic from Protestantism, had 
granted religious liberty. 
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From England came the Quakers by the thou- 
sands. In England hundreds had been imprisoned. 
Many had died a martyr death. To New Jersey, 
to Delaware, and to Pennsylvania came these Quak- 
ers, and founded prosperous towns amid cultivated 
acres of rich farm land, under guaranties of a free- 
dom unknown to them at home. The freedom they 
gained, they granted, and this liberty attracted ship- 
loads of Germans, Lutherans, Mennonites, Dunkers, 
Moravians, and Schwenfeldians. Many of these im- 
migrants came from the Rhineland, where the ruler 
had turned Catholic, and where the vineyards and 
pastures had been overrun time and again by the 
brutal soldiery of the French tyrant, Louis XIV, 
whose devastations in western Germany have never 
been exceeded. These Germans came to escape star- 
vation and persecution. Their departure from home 
was blocked whenever possible. They were exploited 
cruelly on the way. Hundreds died at sea. But 
they came, and found in the colonies opportunity to 
live and to worship. Cultured cities and rich farms 
witness their contribution to the land which fostered 
them in liberty. 

All along the coast of the Atlantic there came also 
the Huguenots, hard working, keen-minded, deter- 
mined, consecrated to a faith for which their ances- 
tors had paid dear and for which they had left their 
beloved France. Business and commerce flourished 
under their industrious hands. 

What a heritage is here! What “blood, sweat, and 
tears,” shed in a cause as holy as is always the sa- 
credness of religion in the heart of any man and 
every man! What a record of sacrifice for prin- 
ciple, that thousands of simple people, who for the 
most part could have remained in their homeland 
by a compromise of their faith, should undertake 
not merely the bitterness of homesickness or the fears 
of unknown destinations, but the reality of the deadly 
dangers of wearisome journeyings and precarious pi- 
oneering. All this they risked for the sake of per- 
sonal liberty, frequently for religious liberty. 

This record reveals the foundation of lofty idealism 
and practical principle which was laid down at such 
cost for the building of the American Republic. 
Here is the origin of the American spirit, the thirst 
for freedom, which justified the casting of a bronze 
bell with the words upon it, “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land.” What a heritage! 

We wish that no stain rested upon this record. 
We wish that history might be unsullied in its story 
of the founding of our liberties. Unfortunately, the 
record is not all good. The darkness of persecution 
was not lacking in America. But lessons can be 
learned from the shadows as well as from the light. 
If liberty has failed us in the past, let us be warned. 
Let us seek the reasons. Liberty requires an eternal 
vigilance for its preservation. 
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Man’s Intolerance of Man 
by RICHARD J. HAMMOND, S. T. B. 


J 
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since the beginning of 
time are smudged here 
and there by the bloody 
hand of that tyrant in- 
tolerance, and minori- 
ties have almost inevita- 
bly been the sufferers 
from its attacks. Pollit- 
ical power has been one 
of its chief weapons. Mob violence has been its stanch 
ally. 

Basically, what underlies such conduct? Is it 
passion? Very often, yes. At other times the ex- 
cuse may be offered that it was in the interests of 
both individual and corporate safety. Or again, 
superstition has been known to move mobs into fren- 
zied action. 

All athletic heroes well know how soon the ap- 
plause for a brilliant fielding play may give way to 
abusive booing over a miscue. A newly appointed 
big league manager may receive scores of congratu- 
latory telegrams in March and read of his uncondi- 
tional release in the newspapers’ sport section some 
morning in the following July. Now such incon- 
sistencies have not been confined to the secular field 
of athletics. 

The apostle Paul was given a tremendous ovation 
on one occasion and actually proclaimed a god by 
the people. A few hours later he was stoned by some 
of these same people and left outside the city for 
dead—all because a mob spirit was incited by a few 
malicious rabble rousers. 

Stephen also fell victim to the uncontrollable pas- 
sion of the mob who would not endure the cutting 
truths of his preaching. Although the secular laws 
guaranteed the safety of his person, he nevertheless 
became the first Christian martyr as the result of his 
straight testimony. A short time later some of the 
early Christians felt the impact of Nero’s uncertain 
whims. To save himself from embarrassing suspi- 
cions entertained by the public, he basely accused 
them of crimes that inflamed the worst passions of 
the populace. 

Thus have minorities always suffered attacks by 
those groups who were numerically stronger. In 
1792, three years after President Washington was 
inaugurated, the rabble of Paris turned on the aristo- 
crats of that city with a fury that saw violence re- 
place order and sanity give way to blind confusion. 
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Parallel citations might 
be mentioned which 
have been less remote to 
our own time. 

Toleration is usually 
thought of as a con- 
cession. But the right 
to concede implies the 
right to deny. The early 
Christians were almost 
always on the defensive, and until 318 a. p. their re- 
ligion was regarded merely as another superstition. 
At that time they were given the right to exist side 
by side with other cults. 

But even mere tolerance is better than no conces- 
sion at all, and we see the early church fathers zeal- 
ously defending their “rights,” although the iron 
monarchy of Rome seldom felt inclined to give a 
blanket endorsement to their petitions. Since for 
the first three centuries the Christians lived among 
constant hazards, and when not suffering actual per- 
secution were at least liable to it, it is easy to under- 
stand that they made stanch protest in the name of 
conscience. “What assurance have you,” they asked 
the civil authorities, “that your efforts to force us 
to act contrary to our convictions will bring success ?” 
The well-known saying of Tertullian, one of the early 
church fathers, 160-230, a. p., that “the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church,” was verily a 
prophecy, for hundreds of Christians sprang up to 
take the place of their fallen brothers. Tertullian, 
it might be stated here, knew whereof he spoke. He 
lived during the persecution of Septimius Severus 
in 202 a. p., which, though brief, was quite severe. 
There were also in his time several years of undis- 
turbed peace, and with them came an accompanying 
lukewarmness in the experience of many Christians. 

The personal conduct of this North African Fa- 
ther was unimpeachable. An ardent disciple of our 
Lord, Tertullian took grave exception to the irregu- 
larities and unchristian acts which he saw at times 
within his own flock. He practiced rigidly what he 
preached, and few men lived a stricter, more ascetic 
life than this convert to Montanism, a rigoristic sect 
within Christianity. He must have often wished 
that many more in the church would join him in his 
intense, disciplined effort to represent rightly the 
kingdom of God. He looked for the end of the world 
to come through the second advent of Christ and rea- 
soned that that “end” was imminent. But while 
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Tertullian was ever ready to admonish, exhort, and 
preach his rather exacting principles of Christian liv- 
ing, never did he consent to coerce others to follow 
him. His Roman training in jurisprudence well 
equipped him to present a gallant defense of his po- 
sition, but he consistently preserved that fine and 
very difficult balance between recommending a cer- 
tain ‘procedure and employing force to see it fulfilled. 

We never hear of Tertullian’s soliciting the arm 
of the police to strengthen his religious policies. In 
fact, Tertullian went so far in his pronouncement 
for a rigid separation of church and state as to de- 
clare that a Christian had no business becoming a 
Caesar, nor Caesar a Christian. No doubt there are 
but few who would take such an extreme view today, 
but none can fail to understand why he insisted that 
Christianity stand on its own feet without help or 
interference from the secular powers. 

I have already mentioned the decree of toleration 
which the Roman Empire published in 313 a. p. At 
this time sudden and drastic changes were made, and 
only a short time had elapsed until the Christians 
found themselves being patronized by the emperor. 
A tremendous transition! Only a few months pre- 
viously many of them were being hunted out like 
dogs and thrown to the lions in the arena. The very 
name Christian had been labeled a crime against 
the state. But now they not only were tolerated but 
were definitely favored above all other religions, and 
before long the other cults were on the defensive, for, 
we are sorry to say, the Christian church took advan- 
tage of its state patronage and began to prosecute 
those who chose to remain non-Christians. 

From the time of the Council of Nicwa, 325 a. p., 
the prestige of the church increased markedly. At 
this imposing assembly the emperor Constantine 
made a personal appearance, and his address to the 
delegates was both heartening and flattering to the 
Christians, who well reasoned that here was a man 
“on their side.” 

With her new position as a power among powers, 
the church was wont to become impatient and in- 
tolerant of those in her own ranks who held opinions 
contrary to the faith of the majority or the principles 
defined at the various councils. Some of the forbear- 
ing spirit so jealously cherished during her early 
existence was often decidedly lacking. The Priscil- 
lianists, a Christian sect in the late fourth century, 
were among the first to make this discovery. Church 
authorities did not stop with open rebuke of this 
heresy; they persecuted to the point of death, and 
Priscillian is generally considered the first Christian 
to meet death at the hands of fellow Christians. 

But many of the church fathers, prominent lead- 
ers in their respective churches and dioceses, did not 
sit idly by and give consent to such conduct by their 
silence. Martin of Tours vehemently protested the 
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action taken against Priscillian. Ambrose, 340-397 
A. D., the bishop of Milan, likewise disapproved of 
the use of carnal weapons to bring a recalcitrant 
group to terms. Having been a former governor of 
Milan, with civil power at his immediate disposal, 
Ambrose rightly maintained that certain things in 
the province of Caesar do not belong to the church. 
In all probability he would have lost no time excom- 
municating the Priscillianists had he been in a posi- 
tion responsible for their future relationship to the 
church, but it is a monument to his sense of fairness 
that he disowned the sword as a means to wipe out 
a danger threatening church unity. 

Another prominent bishop who should be consid- 
ered here is Augustine, bishop of Hippo in North 
Africa in the early years of the fifth century. While 
he did not favor putting a heretic to death, he did 
advocate milder measures of punishment. Much of 
Augustine’s life was spent refuting heretics who made 
things very miserable for him, and as the years 
passed, he may have grown less and less tolerant of 
his Christian and pagan brethren who persistently 
propagated doctrines contrary to those he held ortho- 
dox. Also, it is probable that he may not have 
learned the full meaning of Paul’s statement, “Char- 
ity suffereth long, and is kind.” 

Once the church gained the outright support of 
the secular powers, a change inevitably followed. 
Many of the Roman emperors seemed determined to 
do all within their power to favor Christianity and 
bring the pagan religions into disrepute, not limiting 
themselves to such mild expedients as persuasion or 
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peaceful propaganda. The emperor Constantine, c. 
272-337 a. p., who later in his life is said to have 

, been baptized into the Christian faith, felt that he 
was doing the church a great service when he de- 
stroyed the images of the pagan gods. Theodosius 
went a step further. He barred the worshipers of 
these gods from their own temples and forbade their 
offering sacrifices. In the sixth century the bet- 
ter known emperor Justinian closed the Athenian 
schools, thus virtually cutting off the source of supply 
for the dissemination of pagan teaching. 

Doubtless all these methods proved helpful to the 
Christians in enhancing their outward success and 
strengthening their ever-expanding organization, but 
they hardly follow the plan enjoined by our Lord 
prior to His ascension. His disciples were to “teach 
all nations;” but nowhere do we find Him asking 
them to usher in His kingdom by force or with the 
arm of the state as an ally. 

| The precedent set first of all by the imperial gov- 
ernment against the Christians, and in turn to be imi- 





tated by the union of the church and state against 
pagan cults, and even against others who called them- 
selves Christian, was a harbinger of worse reactions 
4 during the next fifteen hundred years. Within and 
without the pale of religion, man was to vent his im- 
patience with and intolerance of views contrary to 
his own. Blood has been shed in abundance, wrongs 
have been multiplied, and dissensions have racked 
the Christian church throughout its history. These 
things would not have been had the church clung to 
the teaching of the Scriptures. 
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Religion and the Rights 
of Man 


Tsun is a tendency for some people to re- 
gard religion as an auxiliary of civilization, some- 
times only as an ornament, frequently as a survival 
of the past which has no bearing on the welfare of 
the present. Christians should not accept this as- 

. signment and they will not if they realize that every- 
thing of fundamental value in democratic civiliza- 
tion has its origin in religion. 

It is worth remembering at this time that a recent 

Government publication on the Four Freedoms re- 
ferred thus to freedom of religion: “The democratic 
guaranty of freedom of worship is not in the nature 
of a grant—it is in the nature of an admission.” 
Now that is full of meaning and important meaning 
too. 
What does this statement mean? It means that 
freedom to worship God is one of the rights of man 
which, like every other one of his rights, is derived 
from God. It means that every man who enters this 
world brings his rights with him in precisely the 
same sense that he brings his body with him, that the 
state has nothing to do with the creation of either, 
and that governments exist only for the purpose of 
making it possible for men to live in security with 
respect to both their bodies and their rights. 

This is the admission which lies behind a demo- 
cratic government’s guaranty of every man’s rights. 
It is an acknowledgment that the state cannot grant 
what it cannot create and that man with his rights 
owes his creation to God. ... 

There is nothing more fundamental to democracy 
than the doctrine of the rights of man. There is 
nothing on the face of the earth that can destroy 
democracy so effectively as the neglect of religion, 
which is the only valid sanction for that doctrine 
that there is—William C. Kernan, in the Religious 
Digest, March, 1948. 





“THERE is not a shadow of right in the general 
government to intermeddle with religion. Its least 
interference with it, would be a most flagrant usurpa- 
tion. I can appeal to my uniform conduct on this 
subject, that I have warmly supported religious free- 
dom. It is better that. this security should be de- 
pended upon from the general legislature, than from 
one particular State. A particular State might con- 
cur in one religious project. But the United States 
abound in such a variety of sects, that it is a strong 
security against religious persecutions, and it is suf- 
ficient to authorize a conclusion, that no one sect will 
ever be able to outnumber or depress the rest.” — 
“Writings of James Madison,” Vol. V, p. 176, edited 
by Gaillard Hunt. 
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- Editorials .- 


National Righteousness 


As readers of this magazine well know, it 
continually contends that no amount of so-called civic 
righteousness can actually bring about the things 
for which the gospel of Jesus Christ stands. Mis- 
guided zealots work and pray for civil laws to en- 
force morality and religious obligations. It is our 
firm conviction that the righteousness which “exalt- 
eth a nation,” to use a Scriptural phrase, is the 
righteousness of individual citizens who manifest in 
their daily lives the spirit and teachings of the Man 
of Galilee—citizens who scorn corruption. This 
class is described by the old Hebrew prophet as walk- 
ing “righteously,” speaking “uprightly,” despising 
the “gain of oppressions,” and shaking their hands 
from the “holding of bribes.” 

Such people recognize that it is impossible to es- 
cape individual responsibility by attempting to trans- 
fer it to corporate obligation. The Reverend Ze 
Barney T. Phillips, late chaplain of the United 
States Senate, once asked this forceful question: 
“Who can fail to realize that while we need national 
repentance, no corporate act can displace or atone 
for the lack of individual amendment of life ?” 

We are of the opinion that too often the attempt 
to enforce, by law, obligations that are due only 
to God is prompted by the consciousness that the in- 
dividual has failed, and he is therefore seeking to 
make amends by demanding that all be made to do 
what he has failed to do. The gentle rebuke once 
given by Christ to Peter contains a lesson for all 
men at all times. The Master had commanded Peter 
to follow Him. As Peter turned about he saw John, 
and asked the Lord: “What shall this man do?” 
Christ’s reply was, “If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee? follow thou Me.” 

It is common for children to seek to avoid parental 
displeasure by charging that others were first dis- 
obedient. Many adults have the same trait. All 
need to remember that each is accountable for his 
own acts. Instead of asking what anotber is to do, 
let everyone follow the right course for himself. 

Mortals generally find it easier to presc ‘ibe a 
proper course for others than to follow one for them- 
selves. H. H. V. 


A Mayer Wields the Whip 


Aiccornne to the Brownsville (Texas) Her- 
ald of June 23, 1943, Mayor Hugh Ramsey of Har- 
lingen and “Tom Vines, Dr. D. C. Rose, and Dan 
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Murphy” whipped a member of the sect known as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses by the name of McCormick for 
attempting to teach his religious beliefs in the town 
of Harlingen. According to this newspaper account, 
Mayor Ramsey declared : 

“T will personally whip every Jehovah Witness I 
catch in Harlingen. . . . Our patience with these 
people is exhausted. . . . The law seems to protect 
them, and even the Supreme Court lets them get 
away with refusing to salute the flag. If the law 
won’t take care of these people, then it’s up to us 
to find other means. If other methods mean using 
our fists, then fists it will be. From right now on, 
whenever I meet a Jehovah Witness in Harlingen, 
I’m going to whip him—or he’s going to whip me. 
. . . We have received several complaints against 
McCormick from local] residents about his peddling 
his religious pamphlets. We had him down to the 
police station several times, trying to convince him 
by peaceful logic that Harlingen is not a good field 
for his beliefs. But he persisted. He asked for it, 
and he got it.” 

Because this journal has no. desire whatever to be 
less than perfectly fair, we shall not attempt to com- . 
ment much in our own words about this disgraceful 
incident. Every law-abiding citizen of this country 
must be shocked at the exhibition of an elected official 
taking the law into his own hands and administer- 
ing what amounts to mob rule. We cannot think 
very highly of the personal bravery of the mayor of 
Harlingen. It appears he had three others to assist 
him in giving what he called a “whipping” to a lone 
man. 

Evidently the millions of good people of Texas— 
its law-abiding, upright, fine citizens—do not approve 
of the mayor’s course, if we can judge at all from two 
editorials that have been sent to us. In the issue of 
June 25, 1948, of the Brownsville Herald, the editor 
has expressed well what we believe. Here are his 
words: 

“Pasted on hundreds of thousands of walls in this 
nation is a war poster. This poster urges us to buy 
bonds. Above this bottom line, urging us to buy 
bonds, there is a top line which reads, ‘Protect Free- 
dom of Religion.’ Under this is another line which 
reads, ‘That each shall worship according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience.’ 

“That was why the people who first settled this 
country came here. They came to America because 
they wanted freedom to worship God as they chose. 
That has, since that day three centuries ago, been a 
glorious heritage of this nation. We have had free- 
dom of religion. We cherish it. We protect it. We 
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fight for it. It is listed on this poster as one of the 
reasons why we are fighting a war—one of the rea- 
sons why every one of us should buy bonds in order 
to help win this war, that that principle of freedom 
of religion might survive. 

“The question then of just what constitutes free- 
dom of religion is vital to us. It transcends commu- 
nity lines, cities, and States. It is a question rooted 
deeply in the fundamentals of democracy—for with- 
out freedom of religion we would have no real 
freedom. 

“This question is raised in connection with the 
action of members of a certain religious sect, and the 
reaction of certain individuals, including at least one 
official, to the members of that religious sect. 

“The members of the sect are the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. To most of us their ways are annoying. At 
times they are extremely persistent and seem to in- 
vite trouble. Within the framework of their reli- 
gion is a provision opposing the saluting of any flag. 
That means they are opposed to saluting the flag of 
this nation. rad 

“Tt is quite natural to understand how many pa- 
triotic people will become quickly infuriated by such 
action on the part of the Jehovah’s Witnesses. This 
is easy to understand. And if we should look far 
enough back the road of history, we could by the 
same method of reasoning understand why the Cath- 
olics became embittered when Henry VIII refused 
to kiss the hem of the pope’s robes. We could un- 
derstand why the Church of England considered the 
Puritans irritating and annoying and persecuted 
them. We could understand all persecution. 

“The Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica, a cherished document the maintenance of which 
is as dear to us as the nation itself, says specifically 
that every man shall have freedom to worship God 
as he chooses to worship God. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States, made 
up of nine men whose duty it is to interpret that 
Constitution, have decided that members of the Je- 
hovah’s Witness sect cannot be prosecuted legally for 
refusing to salute the flag, if that refusal is a part 
of the religious belief. 

“The Supreme Court, in taking that stand, said, 
in effect—‘Here are some people who may seem un- 
patriotic and highly objectionable in their methods 
to many of us, but in this land they have the right 
to worship God as they please.’ 

“That is ‘Freedom of Religion’— 

“That is what is on that war poster which you see 
on so many walls in this nation. 

“Freedom is a fragile and precious thing—we lose 
it instantly once we deny it to people we dislike or 
people who disagree sharply with us. Freedom flow- 
ers in its most abundant form when we guarantee 
it to those with whom we disagree most sharply. 
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“There has been a tendency of late in this nation 
for various groups to decide that things were not 
moving according to their own particular ideas, and 
to ‘take things into their own hands.’ 

“This tendency has flared into riots in California, 
Detroit, Beaumont—and into the beating of people 
such as the Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

“Tt is a dangerous tendency. 

“We have the courts to protect us from injury by 
such people as the Jehovah’s Witnesses, assuming 
they would injure us. We have the courts to protect 
them from us, assuming that we would injure them. 
Once the function of these courts is ignored and the 
administration of justice is taken ruthlessly into the 
hands of any group, then the functioning of democ- 
racy and liberty as we know it today will begin to 
disappear. 

“For the manhandling of Jehovah’s Witnesses will 
be only a step toward a new way of life—that of 
dealing with all minorities whom we dislike by 
strong-arm methods.” 

The Valley Evening Monitor of McAllen, Texas, 
on June 24, 1943, said: 

“The city of Harlingen was treated this week to 
an outstanding display of lawless behavior. 

“The most astounding feature of the display was 
that the mayor of Harlingen was the ringleader. 

“The display consisted of a bodily assault upon 
a member of the religious sect known as Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. A group of four prominent Harlingen 
citizens, led by the mayor, accosted the Witness in 
a home where he was preaching iis religious beliefs 
and thrashed him. 

“The thrashing was no accident. It was not just 
an emotional explosion which momentarily blinded 
the judgment of those who did the thrashing. 

“This thrashing, according to the mayor’s own. 
statement, was merely the beginning of an open and 
aggressive campaign to thrash and run out of Har- 
lingen every member of the religious sect to which 
the mayor objects... . 

“What can happen to the mind of a man who has 
been elected by his fellow citizens to uphold and ad- 
minister the laws of his community that would cause 
him suddenly thus to violate the solemn oath he swore 
upon taking office ? 

“The mayor says his patience has been exhausted. 
Surely the community of Harlingen is not to be gov- 
erned by any man’s supply of patience. The mayor 
of Harlingen seems to take the attitude that the laws 
of the community apply only as long as he is able 
to remain patient. When he loses his patience, then 
out the window go the laws and in the door comes 
mob rule, with His Honor leading the mob. 

“This newspaper holds no brief for Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. Their behavior at times can be and has been 
unnecessarily aggravating to individuals and public 
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officials. Furthermore, the Witnesses preach a brand 
of hatred against other religious and racial groups 
which is as unchristian as it is replete with falsehood, 
prejudice, and demagoguery. | 

“But no one need listen to a Witness. There are 
laws which adequately protect any citizen against 
the preachings of any other citizen. If any citizen 
desires to withdraw out of earshot of the low-grade 
bigotry peddled by Witness missionaries he can do 
so legally and easily at any time. The fists of the 
mayor of Harlingen are not the only recourse avail- 
able. 

“Since the mayor of Harlingen admits that this 
Witness problem has been troubling him until his 
patience was gone, it must be presumed that he has 
given long and serious consideration to the personal 
purge he has launched against all Witnesses. In 
other words, the mayor’s behavior cannot be ex- 
plained away as hasty and thoughtless. On the con- 
trary his behavior was, by his own admission, delib- 
erate and premeditated. 

“This being the case, it can only be concluded that 
the mayor intends to do just what he says and that 
is to purge Harlingen of every Witness he can catch. 

“What do the people of Harlingen intend to do in 
the face of this lawless ultimatum? Do they intend 
to tolerate this sudden emergence of a limited dic- 
tatorship within their midst? What if the mayor’s 
patience should suddenly become exhausted with 
other minority groups in Harlingen? Will the dic- 
tatorship be allowed to spread ? 

“Tt seems a shame that a mayor who in many 
ways has served his city ably for a number of years 
should suddenly go berserk in such a relatively un- 
important direction. Yet how can the people of 
Harlingen continue to have any confidence in the 
future behavior of a city official who sets himself 
up as a superior force to the established laws and 
even to the Supreme Court of the United States ? 

“Can he be excused this time on the grounds that 
he was irritated beyond endurance? If this is the 
excuse for one beating, what will be the excuse for 
the other Witnesses he catches? Who will say when 
the mayor must stop his purge ? 

“Except in size and degree of violence, what dif- 
ference is there between the purge launched by the 
mayor of Harlingen against a religious minority and 
the blood purges of Europe ? 

“There may be those who will attempt to justify 
the mayor’s dangerously fanatical behavior on the 
grounds of patriotism. Because some Witnesses re- 
fuse to salute the flag on religious grounds, they have 
been accused of being unpatriotic. 

“But the primary requisite of patriotism is obedi- 
ence to law rather than performance of any patriotic 
tituals. How can a mayor who deliberately flouts 
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the laws he has sworn to uphold talk sincerely of pa- 
triotism 2” 

One of the fundamentals of our law is that a man 
has a right to be heard and judged by a jury of his 
peers. We are safe in leaving the mayor of Harlin- 


gen in the hands of fellow Texans. The man who 
was beaten believes in law and order, and has lodged 
a complaint before the courts. That is the proper 
American method of procedure. H. H. V. 


Comments on the 
Gohitis Case 


I. 1988, Judge Albert Maris, of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, ruled that two children, a boy and a 
girl, of one Walter Gobitis, could not be dismissed 
from the public schools even though they refused to 
salute the flag in disobedience to a regulation promul- 
gated by the school board on November 6, 1935, di- 
recting “that the superintendent of the Minersville 
public schools be required to demand that all teachers 
and pupils of said schools be required to salute the 
flag of our country as a part of the daily exercises. 
That refusal to salute the flag shall be reghrded as 
an act of insubordination and shall be dealt with 
accordingly.” 

From this decision of the District Court the school 
board appealed to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the third circuit. The case was heard 
in the October term, 1938. In an opinion filed No- 
vember 10, 1939, the judgment of the District Court 
was affirmed. From this an appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and on June 
3, 1940, our highest tribunal reversed the decisions 
of the two lower courts. Only Justice Stone, now 
Chief Justice, dissented. 

On June 14, 1943, a case involving the same prin- 
ciples was brought to the United States Supreme 
Court on appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of West Vir- 
ginia. The justices of the District Court had held 
that the State of West Virginia could not dismiss 
from its public schools children, who, for conscien- 
tious reasons, refused to salute the flag. 

In a striking opinion written by Mr. Justice Jack- 
son and concurred in by Chief Justice Stone and Jus- 
tices Black, Douglas, Murphy, and Rutledge, deliv- 
ered on June 14, 1943, we find the opinion stated in 
what Time was pleased to call “ringing polysyl- 
lables :”: . 

“One’s right to life, liberty, and property, to free 
speech, a free press, freedom of worship and assem- 
bly, and other fundamental rights may not be sub- 
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mitted to vote; they depend on the outcome of no 
elections. ... 

“National unity as an end which officials may fos- 
ter by persuasion and example is not in question. 
The problem is whether under our Constitution com- 
pulsion as here employed is a permissible means for 
its achievement. 

“Struggles to coerce uniformity of sentiment in 
support of some end thought essential to their time 
and country have been waged by many good as well 
as by evil men. Nationalism is a relatively recent 
phenomenon, but at other times and places the ends 
have been racial or territorial security, support of a 
dynasty or regime, and particular plans for saving 
souls. As first and moderate methods to attain unity 
have failed, those bent on its accomplishment must 
resort to an ever-increasing severity. As govern- 
mental pressure toward unity becomes greater, so 
strife becomes more bitter as to whose unity it shall 
be. Probably no deeper division of our people could 
proceed from any provocation than from finding it 
necessary to choose what doctrine and whose pro- 
gram public educational officials shall compel youth 
to unite in embracing. Ultimate futility of such at- 
tempts to compel coherence is the lesson of every 
such effort from the Roman drive to stamp out Chris- 
tianity as a disturber of its pagan unity, the Inquisi- 
tion as a means to religious and dynastic unity, the 
Siberian exiles as a means to Russian unity, down 
to the last failing efforts of our present totalitarian 
enemies. Those who begin coercive elimination of 
dissent soon find themselves exterminating dissent- 
ers. Compulsory unification of opinion achieves 
only the unanimity of the graveyard... . 

“Freedom to differ is not limited to things that 
do not matter much. That would be a mere shadow 
of freedom. The test of its substance is the right to 
differ as to things that touch the heart of the exist- 
ing order. 

“Tf there is any fixed star in our constitutional 
constellation, it is that no official, high or petty, can 
prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, nation- 
alism, religion, or other matters of opinion or force 
citizens to confess by word or act their faith therein. 

“We think the action of the local authorities in 
compelling the flag salute and pledge transcends con- 
stitutional limitations on their power and invades the 
sphere of intellect and spirit which it is the purpose 
of the First Amendment to our Constitution to re- 
serve from all official control.” 

Commenting on this opinion, the New York Times 
of June 19 said, among other things: 

“Whether or not Jehovah’s Witnesses leave a mark 
on the religious history of the United States, they 
are certainly leaving one on its constitutional history. 
The very fact that the conduct and manners of a 
good many of them strike some of us as outrageous 
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makes the test more searching. Recently the Su- 
preme Court reasserted their right to distribute their 
literature. On its latest opinion day the Court went 
further, reversing a decision of 1940 and upholding 
the Witnesses’ small fry in their steadfast refusal to 
salute the flag at school. ... 

“The simple fact stands that a school child com- 
pelled to salute the flag, when he has been taught 
that the flag is an ‘image’ which the Bible forbids 
him to worship, is in effect made to say what he does 
not believe. It seems to be true, also, that real loy- 
alty ‘to the flag of the United States of America and 
to the Republic for which it stands’ is expressed by 
a willing salute, but neither expressed nor created 
by a reluctant one. The voluntary principle is the 
essence of civil rights as of common sense.” 

The Christian Century of June 23, 1943, com- 
menting on the same case, says this: 

“By this flag salute decision the Court has cleared 
up the whole range of cases involving freedom of 
conscience and freedom for the propagation of reli- 
gious beliefs, all of them an outgrowth of the activ- 
ities of Jehovah’s Witnesses. The constitutional 
guaranties of religious liberty have been reaffirmed ; 
the encroachments of the state in the realm of con- 
science have received a salutary check. But the so- 
bering experience of the past three years should warn 
the churches that only their eternal vigilance will 
ensure that the rights thus vindicated will be main- 
tained.” 

From the Wall Street Journal of June 16, 1943, 
we clip the following: 

“The highly encouraging thing in the Supreme 
Court’s decision on the case of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
is its insistence upon ‘minority rights’ as the ulti- 
mate norm of our system of civil order. It would 
be hard to imagine a case of less quantitative impor- 
tance than that which brought the decision, for it 
concerned a very small group of citizens with views 
which are at least ‘peculiar,’ the expression of which 
could not by any stretch of fancy be held to be of 
general importance or even interest. On the other 
hand it involved a question of State sovereignty— 
always a highly important constitutional question, 
and one in deciding which the presumption in our 
system is normally in favor of the State... . Here 
was no ‘legalistic’ no ‘technical’ judgment, but a fine 
affirmation of the first principle of all free govern- 
ment, the ‘unalienable right’ of the citizen for whose 
benefit primarily government exists... . 

“We have been told by many of our ‘teachers’ in 
the field of education that minority rights do not ex- 
ist as rights, but are merely grants or privileges or 
acts of grace by an omnipotent state which can be 
withdrawn at any time when the majority which 
happens to exercise the state’s powers chooses to do 
so. No time could have been better for the highest 
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authority in the land to strike down this doctrine, 
which denies the first principle of our civil order, 
and would destroy the one thing which makes that 
order a free order for free men. For the mortal sin 
of the unholy trio—Nazism, fascism, and commu- 
nism—is not so much the forms which they assume 
but the absolutism of the civil power that underlies 
their forms. That same absolutism can underlie our 
own form, democratic as it is, if we once abandon 
faith in the principle that government exists for the 
person and not the individual for government— 
namely, the principle of minority rights.” 

Continuing, we quote from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of June 15, 1943: 

“The most eloquent tribute to the American flag 
and all it stands for was made on its birthday yes- 
terday by the United States Supreme Court when it 
held that the flag must not be subjected to the indig- 
nity of being saluted by its citizens under duress. . . . 

“The great majority of Americans will continue 
to disagree with most of the teachings of this sect 
[Jehovah’s Witnesses] and to dislike many of the 
methods it has adopted to promulgate its .beliefs. 
But in one respect this unpopular group has placed 
the rest of the nation in its debt. It has raised is- 
sues which have led to two great individual liberty 
decisions by our high court, decisions which, espe- 
‘cially because they have been handed down in time 
of war, have served as mighty demonstrations to the 
rest of the world that American democracy is work- 
able even in time of gravest national crisis.” 

This from the Washington Post of June 16, 1943: 

“Certainly the majesty of the United States is un- 
likely to be subverted by the refusal of a few chil- 


dren to pay obeisance to it. 
“Tn its conscientious and careful deliberations” on 


this case “the Supreme Court has probed to the bed- 
rock of our freedom.” 
We may be excused for giving one more quotation. 
This from the Detroit Free Press of June 18 last: 
“Saluting the flag is a meaningless gesture unless 
it reflects adoration of the things for which the flag 
stands. That can’t be legislated into the human 


heart.” 


The Bible in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Public Schools 


Bor ‘a considerable period many well-mean- 
ing folk have been urging that the Bible be taught 
in the public schools. The marked increase in ju- 
venile delinquency seen lately has apparently fur- 
nished this movement a new impetus. 

Atlanta, Georgia, has been stirred recently by a 
discussion of the principles involved. An editorial 
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which appeared in the Atlanta Constitution of July 
16 is worth noticing. Reference is first made to a 
detailed plan sponsored by the “Christian Council 
of Atlanta, an organization of Protestant ministers,” 
which proposes that credits toward high-school grad- 
uation and for college entrance shall be awarded 
students who successfully pass the Bible course. The 
teachers for such training are to be selected “by a 
committee composed of representatives of the Chris- 
tian Council, of the school boards, and of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations.” We quote from the editorial : 

“There is the plan. The Constitution opposes it. 

“The Constitution agrees fully that teaching of the 
Bible is of utmost importance. A better knowledge 
of that sacred volume would undoubtedly contribute 
much to the nation, in moral character, in spiritual 
strength. There can be absolutely no quarrel with 
the desire to spread the word of God as widely as 
possible among the people. 

“However, the proposal to institute Bible courses 
in the public schools, supported as they are by all 
taxpayers, irrespective of religious affiliation, is un- 
fair, undemocratic, and contrary to the ethical teach- 
ings of Christianity itself. 

“It constitutes a violation of that fundamental 
principle of America, the separation of church and 
state. It is a wedge which could well, ‘in years to 
come, open the way for a church domination of pub- 
lic education. And, however well meaning such 
domination might be, history reveals no exception to 
the rule that such control of public education re- 
sults in religious tyranny and bigoted intolerance. 

“The plan to pay Bible teachers salaries out of a 
church-raised fund is deceptive. Such salaries are 
but a part of the cost of school or class operation. 
The school buildings, the classrooms, the heat and 
the light and their general upkeep, are paid for out 
of the pockets of all taxpayers, whether they be Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jew, Mormon, Mohammedan, of 
any faith or none whatever. 

“The very fact that the Protestants are the ma- 
jority in Atlanta and Fulton County places upon 
them the responsibility of safeguarding the rights 
of the minority religious groups. The Christian 
faith had its birth as a minority. Christ Himself 
championed the cause of the minority, and through 
all the history of the early church it was for the right 
of the minority to worship as conscience dictated for 
which it fought. 

“That right of conscience for the minority is 
among the most precious spiritual achievements of 
the Christian church in religion and of democracy 
in government. 

“The fact that the proposed plan calls for elective 
courses in Bible study only does not alter the fact 
that it is unfair to pupils of other religions to close to 
them an opportunity for earned scholastic credits 
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which is enjoyed by their fellows whose parents are 
of the Protestant faith. 

“Tt is asserted, in the plan of the Christian Coun- 
cil, that the teaching of the Bible in the schools shall 
be without sectarian bias and influence. That the 

' Bible itself shall be the only textbook. Such a plan 
promises well, but it is entirely impossible to carry 
out. It is utterly impossible for any teacher to avoid 
interpretation of the Bible in the teaching, and 
equally impossible for any teacher to prevent per- 
sonal belief from influencing such interpretation... . 

“The objection to the plan is solely because it vio- 
lates the American constitutional guaranty of sev- 
erance of church and state and, in doing so, is thereby 
unjust to all those taxpaying citizens who give their 
religious allegiance to faiths other than Protestant 
Christianity.” 

To this we say, “Bravo!” The reasoning is accu- 
rate; the conclusions are sound. All experience 
teaches that such things are but the beginning of a 
union of church and state. 

Be it said to the credit of Dr. Louis D. Newton, 
pastor of the Druid Hills Baptist Church, that he 
voted at the meeting of the Christian Council against 
the plan that was adopted. In doing this Doctor 
Newton followed the high traditions of the Baptist 
Church with respect to the separation of church and 
state. He is a worthy spiritual descendant of that 
great Baptist, Roger Williams, and is a worthy po- 
litical descendant of the founders of this nation— 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others. 

Doctor Newton, in a letter to the editor of the 
Constitution, which is all good but is too long to give 
in full here, says, among other things: 

“First, the Bible is a book on religion, many of 
us would prefer to go on to say, the one and only true 
religion. Written by ‘holy men of God who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit,’ it is also to 
be interpreted and understood by the illumination 
which the Holy Spirit will grant unto any and all 
who reverently and faithfully seek God’s will and 
way. 

“Second, in the Virginia Statute of Religious Lib- 
erty, written by Thomas Jefferson, and enacted into 
law at Richmond, 1785, and which enactment, un- 
doubtedly, had very definite and direct bearing upon 
the adoption of the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, 1789, we read: ‘Whereas, 
Almighty God hath created the mind free; that all 
attempts to influence it by temporal punishments, or 
burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only to 
beget habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and are a 
departure from the plan of the Holy Author of. our 
religion, who, being Lord both of body and mind, yet 
chose not to propagate it by coercions on either, as 
was in His Almighty power to do; that the impious 
presumption of legislators and rulers, civil as well 
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as ecclesiastical, who, being themselves but fallible 
and uninspired men, have assumed dominion over 
the faith of others, setting up their own opinions and 
modes of thinking as the only true and infallible, 
and as such endeavoring to impose them on others, 
hath established and maintained false religions over 
the greatest part of the world, and through all time; 
that to compel a man to furnish contributions of 
money for the propagation of opinions which he dis- 
believes, is sinful and tyrannical; that even the fore- 
ing of him to support this or that teacher of his 
own religious persuasion, is depriving him of the 
comfortable liberty of giving his contributions to the 
particular pastor, whose morals he would make his 
pattern,’ etc. 

“Third, no honest teacher, however learned, how- 
ever diplomatic, however respectful of the convic- 
tions and opinions of others, can teach the Bible 
without emphasizing what he or she understands it 
to say about God in all His attributes and in all His 
purposes. Why else do we need a teacher? From 
the opening sentences in Genesis to the final benedic- 
tion in Revelation any teacher of God’s Book is face 
to face with ultimate religious truth. 

“Now for a few conelusions in the light of the 
above principles. 

“It is proposed to go into schoolhouses, built by 
tax money collected from citizens of every sort of 
religious conviction, creed, and ritual, varying as 
greatly as the mind of man can imagine, and, also, 
from citizens who deny that they have any religious 
faith of any sort whatsoever, and teach the Bible. 
Not only are these buildings to be used for this reli- 
gious teaching, but credit is to be given on the state- 
prescribed requirements for graduation. Doctor 
McCallie [the chief spokesman for and advocate 
of the plan] went so far, if I correctly understand 
him, as to say that in Chattanooga they actually give 
credit in the public schools for attendance in the Sun- 
day schools. 

“Doctor McCallie emphasized the fact that there is 
to be no controversial teaching or discussion, no sec- 
tarian teaching or discussion. He went further to 
say, as does the report of the Atlanta committee, 
adopted by the Christian Council on Monday, that 
these classes in Bible are purely elective—that any 
and every child is free to take the classes or not. 
Very well, but what about the taxpayer who pro- 
vided the schoolhouse and the lights and the heat? 
Has he been consulted about having to support some- 
thing that he does not believe ? 

“Again, are we to suppose that the boys and girls 
who take these classes are so passive and dumb as 
never to ask leading questions about the eternal truths 
of God’s Book? Who is God? Who is the Son of 


God? Who is the Spirit of God? Is God good? 
Does God love the world? How does He manifest 
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What is sin? What is the atonement? 
What is the church of the living God ? 

“Doctor McCallie stated that whenever a child asks 
a question that the teacher cannot or does not wish 
to answer, such teacher will say to such child, You 


such love ? 


go and ask your pastor this question. But suppose 
the child does not have a pastor? What is the 
teacher to say then? What is any teacher of the 
Bible anywhere to do but frankly and honestly and 
openly try to explain what he or she understands 
the Bible to teach, relying, we will assume, always, 
upon the illumination of the Holy Spirit. 

“Doctor McCallie said a very significant thing, I 
thought, in his answer to a question Monday about 
how they select their teachers to teach the Bible in 
the public schools in Chattanooga. He was explain- 
ing that a committee of three preachers—a Baptist, 
a Methodist, and a Lutheran—together with some 
other people, select these teachers; and then he re- 
marked : ‘We know, of course, that they will be Prot- 
estants.” 

“Aha! ‘We know, of course, that they will be 
Protestants.’ Well, suppose they didn’t know in 
Chattanooga, let me ask, that they would be Prot- 
estants? What then? They are using schoolhouses 
built by Jews and Roman Catholics and Greek Cath- 
olics and Mohammedans and Mormons and Christian 
Scientists and all the other faiths and cults, aud by 
taxpayers who disavow any faith in any religion, but 
‘We know, of course, that they will be Protestants.’ 

“Tt so happens that there are substantially more 
Baptists in Atlanta than any other religious group, 
and the evangelical groups here are far and away 
in the majority. Is that any argument for being 
willing to teach the Bible in the public schools? Not 
for me. I will go further and say that if every tax- 
payer in Atlanta and Fulton and De Kalb Counties 
were a Baptist, I would be absolutely opposed to teach- 
ing the Bible and giving credit for such work in the 
public schools. We see in certain lands today what 
happens when one powerful church fastens its grip 
on the state and the state fastens its grip on the 
church. 

“Again, the plan proposed for Atlanta, and sup- 
ported by Doctor McCallie in his speech Monday, 
provides that the money with which to pay the teach- 
ers of the Bible in the public schools is to be raised 
by the churches; but Doctor McCallie went on to say 
that for the past twelve years in Chattanooga, they 
have found it quite to their advantage to let the teach- 
ers, through the schools, raise a portion of the funds 
—that from Christmas to Easter they receive offer- 
ings in the schoolhouses from the children with which 
to pay for this teaching of the Bible in the public 
schools. He told of one junior high school that raised 
something like $800 this year, and, upon questioning 
from the floor, he strongly recommended this plan. 
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“What does that mean? They started off in Chat- 
tanooga with the churches raising all the money, and 
the rest is collected in the schoolhouses by the teach- 
ers with the approval of the school beard. Is it a 
violent assumption that within another twelve years 
the schools may be collecting all the money ? 

“Finally, history is ever trying to teach us that 
plausible schemes to meet temporary emergencies 
often fix themselves upon a people, upon a commu- 
nity, upon a nation, upon a civilization. Particu- 
larly is this true in the long, long story of coalitions 
of church and state. Bitter wars have been fought 
as a result of plausible and sincere schemes that got 
out of control. We had better take time to think 
this thing through before we rush headlong into 
something that appears to some of us to violate the 
fundamental principle of separation of church and 
state and vitiate the very essence of religious faith 
and practice.” 

Evidently Doctor Newton has good support from 
his fellow Baptists, because an item in an Atlanta 
paper carries the information that “the Atlanta Bap- 
tist Pastors’ Conference . . . voted to go on record 
against the teaching of the Bible in public schools,” 
and “also appointed a committee to study means for 
more effective teaching of the Bible in Atlanta homes 
and churches.” . 

This constitutes a fine demonstration of love for 
and adherence to sound American principles. If all 
the Baptists the country around were to give as 
wholehearted support to the things for which Amer- 
ica really stands, it would be difficult for those who 
mean well but are misguided, to foist upon unthink- 
ing people a course that would be bound to rise up 
and plague them later. H. H. Vv. 


NEWS NOTES 


Tue Trenton (New Jersey) Times of Junc 
30, 1943, reports that Charles H. Elliott, State com- 
missioner of education, held that a plan for “volun- 
tary religious education in Milltown’s only grammar 
school, planned by the community’s board of educa- 
tion,” should be prohibited. It was proposed that 
“sessions of the Milltown public school would be 
adjourned each Wednesday from 11:10 a. m. to 
11:45 a. m. in order that certain church and social 
organizations might give ‘instruction in matters of 
religion, morals, and other social studies to those per- 
sons desiring such instruction.’ ” 

While denying that his decision could rightfully 
be interpreted as any lack of sympathy on the part 
of his department with religious and character edu- 
cation, Mr. Elliott held that the proposed plan “was 
contrary to the Constitution of the State of New Jer- 
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sey.” He further said, “The laws of this State evi- 
dence a legislative policy to keep the public school 
system free of sectarian religious influences. In ac- 
cordance with this policy, the legislature has seen 
fit to forbid religious exercises in the public schools.” 

This journal believes that New Jersey’s policy is a 
sound one. 
Americans everywhere may remember that “to every- 
thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose.” 
There is a time to teach the Bible. It is not during 
the public school day. There is a place to teach the 
Bible. It is not in the public school. There are 
those who may properly teach the Holy Scriptures. 
They are not public school teachers. Generally 
speaking, they have no qualification for it, and such 


teaching must be either of the kind that can carry 


no conviction, because it cannot be positive on any 
subject, or of the kind that will rightfully offend 
many of the students and their parents. 

The parents of public school pupils cannot dis- 
charge their obligations by attempting to lay them 
upon public school teachers. The churches cannot 
escape their duty as teachers of the Word by endeav- 
oring to lay this duty upon publie school teachers. 
It is a sad thing that many ministers seem willing 
to entrust the responsibility committed to them for 
teaching the Word to unqualified young men and 
women of our public school system. 

We yield to none in our firm belief that the Bible 
should be read and taught. But we also yield to none 
in our firm conviction that it will be an evil day for 
America if the public school system is accepted as the 
depository of truth and its teachers as the rightful 
preachers of the Word. 


A proposat has been made that under the 
new State law in Nebraska providing all public 
schools with free water service, the same service be 
given to parochial schools in Omaha. 

If water is to be furnished to parochial schools at 
the expense of taxpayers, why should not every other 
need of these schools be met from the same fund? 
Some may say the cost would be small. It is not a 
question of cost; it is a question of principles. 

Years ago in the State of Ohio when the Honorable 
Timothy Hogan was attorney general, he was asked 
whether or not the parochial schools of that State 
could be given free water from municipally owned 
water plants. Mr. Hogan could not be charged with 
being prejudiced against Catholics or their schools, 
since he was a faithful member of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. That fact, however, did not keep him 
from being a faithful public servant. Neither preju- 
dice against nor favor for his church and its institu- 
tions swayed him in ruling that “under the provi- 
sions of section 3963, General Code, the city council 


It is to be hoped, sincerely hoped, that 


is without power in any way to furnish water. for 
parochial schools without making a charge therefor.” 

This provision of the Ohio Code may not find a 
counterpart in the Nebraska law, and the attorney 
general of the State of Nebraska, if asked for an 
opinion, might not be able to refer to a section as 
clear-cut as the one that Mr. Hogan mentioned. But 
if the chief legal officer of Nebraska has a clear un- 
derstanding of the principles of the separation of 
church and state, he will hold that tax funds cannot 
be expended for the benefit of any one denomination. 

Our insistence upon scrupulous adherence to fun- 
damental principles does not indicate in any degree 
prejudice toward anyone. It simply shows our firm 
belief in the necessity of being exceedingly careful 
to do nothing to link church and state. The strong- 
est evidence of a church-and-state union is the pay- 
ment by the state for services that should be met by 
members of the church. 


Mflosr American citizens felt sorrow at the 
bombing of Rome. Apart from religious significance 
for millions of our people, that city holds much of 
great historical interest. 

America suggests this: “It would be a great relief 
if our Government could give assurance to the Holy 
Father at the earliest opportunity, that there will be 
no repetition of this event; and, as a sign of earnest- 
ness and good will, would pledge itself to the rebuild- 
ing of the Basilica of San Lorenzo.” 

We wonder whether this journal is really speaking 
for Catholics generally in making this suggestion. 
We are inclined to think that instead of asking for 
some reparation for small damage done to one church, 
prayers of thankfulness should be offered for the 
very great care that was exercised to avoid hitting 
places that have meaning to a religious group, and 
the patience shown in the delay that preceded the at- 
tacking of the Eternal City at all. 

We are continually reminded that war strikes 
many things dear to our hearts. We hope it may 
soon end. 


Our Cover Picture 


"Tuts interesting view of Monticello, situated 
on a little mountaintop near Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, was taken in color especially for the cover of 
this magazine. For more than fifty years it was the 


beloved home of Thomas Jefferson. Built from his 
own design, this historical house contains many ex- 
amples of Jefferson’s inventive genius. Here he 
constantly returned from every absence occasioned 
by his long career in distinguished public office. 
Monticello is now preserved as a national memorial 
and patriotic shrine-by the Thomas Jefferson Memo- 
rial Foundation, a patriotic, nonprofit corporation. 
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W ELL aware that Almighty God hath created 
the mind free; that all attempts to influence it by tem- 
poral punishments or burdens, or by civil incapacita- 
tions, tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy, and are a 
departure from the plan of the Holy Author of our 
religion, who being Lord of body and mind, yet chose 
not to propagate it by coercions on either.—That the 
impious presumption of Jegislators and rulers, civil as 
well as ecclesiastical (who being themselves but falli- 
ble and uninspired men, have assumed dominion over 
the faith of others, setting up their own opinion and 
modes of thinking as alone true and infallible, and as 
such endeavoring to impose them on others), hath 
established and maintained false religions over the 
greatest part of the world, and through all time,—That 
to compel a man to furnish contributions of money for 
the propagations of opinions which he disbelieves, is 
sinful and tyrannical,—That even the forcing a man 
to support this or that teacher of his own religious per- 
suasion. is depriving him of the comfortable liberty of 
giving his contributions to the particular pastor whose 
morals he would make his pattern, and whose powers 
he feels most persuasive to righteousness; and is with- 
drawing from the ministry those temporal rewards, 
which proceeding from an approbation of their per- 
sonal conduct, are an additional incitement to earnest 
and unremitted labors for the instruction of mankind; 
That our civil rights have no dependence on our reli- 
gious opinions, more than on our opinions in physics 
or geometry,—That, therefore, the proscribing any 
citizen as unworthy the public confidence, by laying 
upon him an incapacity of being called to offices of 
trust and emolument, unless he profess or renounce 
this or that religious opinion, is depriving him injuri- 
ously of those privileges and advantages to which in 
common with his fellow citizens he has a natural right; 
and tends also to corrupt the principles of that very re- 
ligion it is meant to encourage. by bribing with a mo- 
nopoly of worldly honors and emoluments, those who 
will externally conform to it,—That though indeed 
those are criminal who do not withstand such tempta- 
tion, yet neither are those innocent who lay them in 
their way,—That to suffer the civil magistrate to in- 
trude his powers into the field of opinion, and to 














The Virginia 


Statute of Religious Freedom 
Written by THOMAS JEFFERSON 


restrain the profession or propagation of principles on 
the supposition of their ill tendency, is a dangerous 
fallacy; which, at once destroys all religious liberty ; 
because he, being of course judge of that tendency, 
will make his opinions the rule of judgment, and 
approve or condemn the sentiments of others, only as 
they shall agree with, or differ with his own,—That it 
is time enough for the rightful purposes of civil gov- 
ernment, for its officers to interpose when principles 
break out in overt acts against peace and good order. 
And finally, that truth is great, and will prevail if left 
to herself, that she is the proper and sufficient antago- 
nist to error; and can have nothing to fear from the 
conflict, unless by human interposition disarmed of 
her natural weapons, (free argument and debate) er- 
rors ceasing to be dangerous, when it is permitted 
freely to contradict them. 

Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly, 
that no man shall be compelled to support any reli- 
gious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever: nor shall 
be forced, restrained, molested, or burthened in his 
body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer, on account of 
his religious opinions or belief. But that all men shall 
be free to profess, and by argument to maintain, their 
opinion in matters of religion; and that the same shall 
in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil 
capacities. 

And though we well know that this Assembly, 
elected by the people for the ordinary purposes of 
legislation only, have no power to restrain the acts of 
succeeding Assemblies, constituted with powers equal 
to our own; and that, therefore, to declare this act 
irrevocable, would be of no effect in law; yet we are 
free to declare, and do declare, that the rights hereby 
asserted, are natural rights of mankind; and that if 
any act shall be hereafter passed to repeal the present 
or to narrow its operation, such act will be an in- 
fringement of natural right. 

Taken from the “Works of Thomas Jefferson,” Vol. 
VIII, p. 454 ff.; Henings “Collection of the Laws of 
Virginia,” Vol. XII, p. 84; see also “Broadsides,” Li- 
brary of Congress, Manuscript Division. This is an 
original leaflet printed by Laidler, Printer, Princess 
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